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MUSICAL SHIRT-SLEEVE DIPLOMACY 

By CHARLES D. ISAACSON 

IF at the outset I confess myself a party to the crimes whereof 
I seek to speak, the very enormity of the offenses must grow 
in blackness and the paradox of my position immediately 
become more bewildering and indefinable. For, we are about to 
arraign the shirt-sleeve diplomats of music upon the charge of 
debasing art; we are to expose the great public as scandal-hungry 
minions, head-to-head in whispered debate over the private of- 
fenses of human beings, who happen to be artists, scampering 
avidly to see what they would have refused to hear, sans the said 
salaciousness; we are to inquire into the psychology of the state of 
journalistic affairs which headlines Caruso's jewel-robbery and 
ignores his most artistic performances — ignores it by properly 
burying the two inches of the frightened music critic; we are to 
judge if the situation is untenable or if there is buried in the 
maze of yellow-tented side-shows, the maneuvering principle for 
art-colonization and proselytism. 

Where the divinity of Art ends and the human sphere begins, 
is the boundary line of our discussion. The classicist insists 
upon the independence of the musical performance; the compo- 
sition is sufficient unto itself, without the interposition of meddling 
hand of human suggestion; the composer reacted to a flood of 
divine inspiration: the score is the result, the score which from 
thenceforth is to be separated and removed to the temple of 
the gods, unparented and solitary in the cold, rarified atmosphere 
of creation. Moreover, when that same score is interpreted by 
orchestra and conductor, all human frailty must be effaced lest 
the solemn purpose and sermon of the creative impulse be inter- 
rupted, nullified or changed in spirit. . . . From the attitude of 
the ultra-conservatives, this definition is suggested: The Voice 
has spoken, let the world listen. 

But at the nether poles are brick-batted heathen, who, living 
outside the temple of art, are sufficiently secure in their own 
state of blind ignorance and superstition that they laugh at the 
rites of the inner sanctum and never seek the quietude and soul- 
stirring atmosphere of music. Should a disciple of harmony sing 
of the enchantment of a newly born creation of symphony or 
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opera or song, the rushing heathen at the gate, passes by, without 
heed to the summons, unmindful of the joy of attending, uncon- 
scious of the ecstacy if he would only listen. The busy world 
goes meddling pell-mell about its affairs, vaguely aware that in 
the sphere of music are some indulgences. While the name of a 
Rockefeller is carved in the attentions of the multitude for the 
sound it brings of coin that rings; while the name of a Marconi 
or an Edison more decently gain a place for the utility of what 
they have created; while a score of panderers to rhythmic sound 
of syncopation stand for music, and a score of debased mentalities 
rich in sensual phrases and unclean situations stand for literature, 
the names of the mighty of fine art within the temple are unknown 
to the mass. (So be it, amen, chorus the classicists in their sacred 
circle.) Yet when a priest of the temple fails in his duties or falters 
in his code, or wears an outlandish attire or is named heir to a 
fortune, instantly the universe flames with the fact and the 
artist becomes for the nonce a world figure. What matters 
the thing he may have done in music — that is of no moment 
beside "the thing I heard to-day — he did this and this: abso- 
lutely, and they say that she is going to — yes, indeed, there's 
no question about it." The halls are now packed with curiosity 
seekers who would see what they would not have heard sans 
the salaciousness. 

Between the attitude of the classicist and the dispenser of 
scandalous facts of the musician is the whole universe; yet is 
there no connection between the two factions? Must the classicist 
remain in the immured solitariness of the temple, and must the 
great wide world go moving about its business without any com- 
munion with the art? That is the question of this discussion, 
which I shall attempt to answer at the close. However, the 
main business of what is written is to arraign the shirt-sleeve 
musical diplomats for crimes (which at the outset I confess to 
be a party to) and to expose the scandal-mongering minions with 
their heads together whispering of the private affairs of so-and-so 
and whose- who in yellow journalism. 

There is a certain young woman who moved from Italy where 
she had none too mighty a success. She came to America and sang. 
Her fate was such that her voice made not the slightest impres- 
sion upon the impresarios of the Metropolitan, the Boston, the 
Chicago Opera Companies. Nor would the enthroned conserva- 
tives of the motion picture emporium consent to pay her a miser- 
able hundred dollars for seven times two performances a day. . . . 
The moment arrived when Galli-Curci was engaged for the Chicago 
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forces, at the earnest insistence of one who knew how to use 
the past in the present, and the voice startled the listeners. It 
was no better than it had been when she was refused. But a 
Chicago newspaper man wrote of the romantic career of this 
frail woman, refused, refused, refused and instantly all who had 
found her to be "not desired" rushed to sign her. But it was too 
late. She had been bought for a term of years by the Chicago 
Opera Association . . . and now she sings for everybody who 
didn't want her, everybody paying dearly. 

The point to be taken from the Galli-Curci incident is in a 
remark I made to the diva, some months before her historic New 
York debut. Said I, "Madame, do not worry about the New 
York critics. They are only human. They are carried off their 
feet by the wave of romantic interest which has attached itself 
to your person. They will see you as the heroine of this human 
drama, and though you sing your worst (which is a pleasure I 
can assure you) and not your best (which is an experience) they 
will lavish upon you the most efficacious superlatives and adjec- 
tives in their thesaurus." To continue with the making of our 
point, I was in the subway one evening when I heard this typically 
New Yorkese conversation: "Say, that woman Galli-Curtzie 
must be some lady, huh. Hear she's getting a divorce and being 
sued for all kinds of things. Look at the articles about her, 
but how can she do it, for she doesn't look very pretty. . . . Must 
be her personality that gets her the attention. But anyway 
I'm going over to the Hippodrome to see her. I suppose every- 
body ought to see her that gets the chance." 

Galli-Curci's phenomenal success is due to her earlier failures. 
If she had been engaged to sing at the Metropolitan Opera House 
at the outset, on the result of her first audition there, she would 
not have been Galli-Curci. She would have just been a good 
coloratura soprano like half a dozen others. It was the dramatic 
element in her human affairs which gave her this setting. I am 
personally grateful to the shake of fate's dice which brought this 
woman to fame and fortune, for there are some kinds of human 
suffering which deserve to be rewarded. 

However, the Galli-Curci incident is a pleasant affair. It 
reads like the story of the fairy-tale books; the poor little suffering 
creature is awarded a pleasant climax, and they all lived happily 
ever afterward (though it happens in this case that they didn't) . 

A certain manager of artists who shall be nameless in our 
discussion, deliberately set out to blacken the name of one of 
the sopranos who was to come under his management. She was 
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still in Europe; this manager adroitly forced cable and other 
despatches to America which were swallowed ravenously by the 
yellow press of America. It told of scandalous behavior on the 
part of this lady. When she arrived at Quarantine, the boat 
was crowded with reporters. No international diplomat ever 
received such an aggregation of so-called journalists. The artist 
all unknowing talked of her affairs, and everything she said or 
did was interpreted by the interviewers with a spicy intonation. 
Her New York debut was oversold, and up to the time of the 
review the day afterward, not a word had been said of her art — 
not a word more than had been said of thousands of others who 
played to empty or papered houses. ... I can still see that 
manager in his office, at the time that the first cable despatches 
engaged the attention of the New York papers. He was puffing 
on a big, black, juicy cigar, and there was a smile upon his face 
which was utterly disgusting to me. 

Take the case of the famous Lina Cavalieri. When she was 
to sing at the Metropolitan Opera House, the newspapers wanted 
the pictures of her famous collection of jewelry; then they wanted 
the stories of how they were procured; from this to that — and 
soon the beautiful Lina was the subject of discussion in every 
cafe, saloon, barroom, street corner. It aroused the ire of 
hundreds of old Russian and Italian families; it stirred up bad 
blood. 

What does the public know of Mary Garden's art? I mean 
what does the real public know of it? I am not referring now 
to the mere handful of understanding souls. I even go into the 
audiences at the opera, and watch the orchestra and balcony 
patrons and hear their whispered remarks. What made "Zaza" 
the sensational success in New York and on the Metropolitan's 
tour, if not the rumored naughtiness of the powderpuff in the 
hands of Geraldine Farrar? Grand opera suddenly developed its 
first-row baldheads, and the "prompt" was given all kinds of 
inducements to sell his place of vantage. What does the great 
public know of Geraldine Farrar 's art? Is it not a combination 
of baseball parentage, royal intrigues and romantic episodes cul- 
minating in marriage, with a liberal dosage of motion-picture 
sensationalism and a faint dash of " — and oh yes, you know she 
is a singer." 

With all the Caruso prestige and art, with all the magnificence 
of his voice, what did Caruso stand for, as far as the multitudes 
are concerned? I once had the temerity to call to Mr. Caruso's 
attention the amazing fact, that historic as he was, unprecedented 
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as he was in musical annals, he met the most limited public imagin- 
able. His opera devotees! His record devotees! There is not a 
vaudeville headliner who could not far surpass him in numbers of 
those who had heard and met him. We in music did not need 
to be told of Caruso, but what do you suppose the people out in 
the field connected with him? It is stated in a few terms: vast 
salary; jewel-robberies; marriage with a beautiful young woman 
much his junior, whose father according to newspaper gossip, 
objected to the match; unconventional liver; father of a little 
girl named "Gloria;" big income-tax payer; "Pagliacci" sob- 
laugh aria; Italian very sick, dying, dead. 

When, some years ago, a stupid woman, seeking to bring 
herself to publicity through a connection with the immortal tenor 
concocted the vicious lie of the monkey-house incident, Caruso 
found himself not in the begrudged two inches of the music-critic, 
but on the first page with the other sensations of the day. In 
order to break through the indifference of the arts-department 
of the paper, one must either go in for sports or make news items. 
Thus the opera of "Carmen" always a joy to the listeners, always 
a matter of interest for its interpretations, goes on year after 
year with the little formal bits in the music department — until 
suddenly it leaps upon the first pages of newspapers across the 
continent. Why? Had a wonderful new artist been discovered? 
Had the opera authorities made some changes in the settings or 
the score? No! Farrar slapped Caruso's face and almost knocked 
him over. She had forgotten she was in the opera and not acting 
for the screen version of "Carmen." 

Albert Wolff, the French composer, collaborator of Maurice 
Maeterlinck in the operatic "Blue Bird," managed to elude the 
newspapers until somebody started the joke that the two had 
engaged in a friendly bout and Maeterlinck had bestowed upon 
Wolff a very noticeable black eye. Instantly Wolff was in the 
hands of the shirt-sleeve diplomats and the disturbed orb of 
vision was far more illuminating than all the mystic music of 
the opera, or all the mastery of his conducting. Which reminds one 
of the arrival of Montemezzi in America. That the distinguished 
composer of "L'Amore dei tre re" had landed in America, was not 
under "Music Notes" in more words than are in this sentence. 
But it so happened that on Montemezzi's ship was another 
celebrity who was surrounded by the reporters, and found him- 
self the following day, in newspapers all over the United States 
in the biggest headlines. That other celebrity was Carpentier, 
prize-fighter of France! The same gentleman has aided the 
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cause of music, strange as it may seem. I mean the prize-fighter. 
Let me explain the circumstances. I was to have an evening 
devoted to the music of Gustave Charpentier, composer of 
"Louise." I was to deliver a paper on him. It had been so 
advertised. In the subway train, this conversation was over- 
heard between two overly dressed young men: "Yap, I'm going 
over there. That guy Isaacson is delivering a speech that gets me. 
I've always wanted to know more about that champ." "Righto, 
that guy Carpentier is some boxer — betcher he licks Dempsey." 

Godowsky had to "get lost," for the multitude to get a grip 
on his name; Baklanoff, the Russian baritone, sang several years 
in America without making the slightest impression upon the 
American millions, until one fine day he was held up by the immi- 
gration authorities on a charge preferred by a woman not his wife — 
Baklanoff sprang into fame over night; Kreisler had to be "found 
out" as an Austrian to become a popular unpopular figure, and 
other artists had a similar experience. Americans paid more com- 
pliments of paying attention to Germans especially if interned as 
dangerous enemy aliens than they had ever done before the war: 
Dr. Muck with all his immortal performances never knew how 
his name would at last become part of the vocabulary of all 
America, where once it was mouthed by a few thousands or so. 

At this point, I am tempted to digress for a moment, to tell 
a little story of the way in which highly patriotic Americans 
showed their love of country, by chastizing dead German com- 
posers. It happened in one of the largest towns near New York 
City. I was giving one of my community concerts, and our pro- 
gram included along with other composers the music of Liszt, 
Brahms, Schubert and Schumann. I was to deliver as a lecture 
"Face to Face with Liszt." 1 In fact it had been so advertised. 
As the artists and myself entered the hall, we found it crowded to 
the doors. The reception committee seemed very uncomfortable 
as they shook hands with me. I observed it, and, being frank, 
asked the reason. One of the ladies said that the Mayor and the 
Ladies' Patriotic Committee had had a meeting that afternoon and 
a protest had been made about my concert-program. They did 
not like to say what it was, but the Mayor himself was going to 
tell me, as diplomatically as he could. The Mayor was a nice, 
red-faced Scotch American, who had made his little fortune in 
something which had nothing to do with the arts. Said the 
Mayor: "Mr. Isaacson, we do appreciate what you are doing for 
our city, and we don't want you to misunderstand us. The 

'From the author's book "Face to Face with Great Musicians" — Ed. 
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Ladies Committee and myself met to-day, and we see that you 
are going to talk about 'Litz' — (he pronounced it that way) — 
"and it being the war, it seems out of place." I was relieved to 
hear that this was all. — I was beginnng to fear I was to be arrested 
as a German spy. "That's alright Mr. Mayor," I said, "Is there 
anything else you object to?" He assured me warmly, that there 
was nothing, that the rest of the program was in keeping with 
their ideals. So I said: "I will abide by your wishes, Mr. Mayor. 
Suppose I substitute 'Face to Face with Schubert' and eliminate 
the Liszt numbers for those of Beethoven?" The Mayor was 
profuse in his appreciation, and introducing me to the audience he 
was eloquent when he showed how for patriotic reasons "Litz" 
had been eliminated and instead Mr. Isaacson would read his 
"Face to Face with Schubert." 

This shows how misapprehensions can upset a whole modicum 
of Mayoral dignity; but down in Ocean Grove, when John McCor- 
mack was scheduled to sing in the Auditorium, one of the deacons 
looked at me over his silver spectacles and snapped peevishly 
"But I hear he drinks!" And when a distinguished organist 
was to have played at the same place, the contract was ordered 
cancelled by the Board of Deacons, because it had been rumored 
that the said artist was an inveterate cigarette smoker! 

It is not only the outside public that whispers its scandal 
of the artists of whom they would otherwise be totally oblivious. 
The musical fraternity is guilty in a larger sense of the same 
uprighteousness. Even the concert-audiences often gather for 
reasons which, under analysis, are most absurd and inartistic. 
Take the cases of Prokofieff, Ornstein, de Pachmann, d'Alverez, 
Cyril Scott, Nyredghazi, Ysaye, etc. 

The shirt-sleeve musical diplomats let out that Paderewski 
carried a car-load of shirts. If the cuff of the shirt is too stiff, 
it interferes with Paderewski's playing; if it is too soft it is most 
annoying; one laundress in New York learned the secret, so 
Paderewski carried a car-load of shirts — he felt safer that way. 
It sounds utterly ridiculous, but that story has interested thou- 
sands in Paderewski. It is a strange way to create musical 
interest — on a shirt-cuff. The idyosyncracies of artists always 
have been a favorite means of arousing musical attention. The 
Polish patriot objected to people moving in the lobby during the 
concert; he had a peculiar way of testing his keys; the slightest 
deviation in the action of the piano was sufficient to throw him 
into a stupor; he would never allow people on the stage because 
it made him dreadfully nervous. 
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In a middle western city, dePachmann forced a young musician 
sitting near the piano to smell his handkerchief in full view of the 
audience, and the next day, dePachmann had the largest notices 
ever given a musician, with the handkerchief incident played up 
in the heading and the playing played down in the bottom of the 
stories ! Rosenthal (Moritz) never used a pronoun in referring to 
himself; it was always "Rosenthal wants this, Rosenthal is not well" 
etc. — and that was used to Rosenthal's personal disadvantage but 
the box-office's advantage. Young Beryl Rubinstein once absent- 
mindedly walked out with a pipe in his mouth — you should 
have read the papers next day. But anyway Lady Henry in 
Oscar Wilde's "Picture of Dorian Gray" says, "Pianists are so 
romantic." 

I could go on for lengths on details of what has been said in 
the past of artists, details which lifted the singers and players 
into a universal popularity. But a listing of the actual stories is 
not so much my business of the moment as an analysis of 
the conditions. 

It is human nature to respond to the little intimate accounts 
of the artist. People like to learn the secrets, like to feel on 
personal terms with the great of the earth. Americans in particu- 
lar want to know "people" — not artists. The liking for gossip 
is inborn in all of us. We decry the habit of the newspapers 
to talk scandal, yet the first thing a group of artists at luncheon 
do, is to pick this or that one to pieces, to tell how he's become 
mixed up with her, and she's thrown him over, and it is said that 
so-and-so is engaging a new manager, and is off with the old. 
We are all alike. The President of the United States and the 
President of France arrange a conference, and half an hour is 
spent in talking "persons" while the affairs of the world wait. 
The conservative musical commentators who say "let us have 
art undefiled by intimacies" break their own rule over and over. 
When they are supposed to be passing their comment on the 
performance of the new prima donna and the first hearing of the 
revived opera, they go into a long string of anecdotes of Patti, 
Grisi, Nillson; they remember how deReszke walked across the 
stage, and Dr. Damrosch conducted with a more impassioned 
baton; it is said that this new prima donna hails from a family 
of the poorest rank, how she was more worried about her affairs 
at the hotel, it seemed, than about the stage-business — "her mat 
skin contrasted with her raven hair, and she stood a statuesque 
figure of old Brazil". . . Some of our best critics are most gifted 
with the old women's habit of gabbing. 
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There is a sad note in this whole array of information. If 
it were perhaps commendable in the populace to lavish upon 
the distraught Galli-Curci the praises and gold which would heal 
her wounds, what are we to say of the habit of the nation to 
gouge upon the failings of the temperamental artist and overlook 
his art? Why should the seemingly intelligent purveyors of news 
so misuse their journalistic opportunities as to feed upon such 
tainted meat as they can claw from the affairs of art? Think of 
the state of mind which would overlook all the exquisite opportu- 
nities of an operatic season, and seize hungrily upon bits of gossip 
and garbage-pail offerings! Even far more indefensible is the front 
of the manager who seeks to bait just such fish, the manager who 
builds around his artist the erotic or suggestive atmosphere which 
smiles upon front-page tidbits. I see no difference between the 
musical manager or press representative or musician who permit 
the development of morbid or vulgar personalities in the public 
mind — and the worst example of the burlesque, vaudeville and 
motion picture promoters. In fact, when one considers it, one can 
more quickly condone with the movie magnate than the musical 
offender. In the one case there is merely entertainment, in the other 
is art. In the words of Sir Roger deCoverley, "it were easier to 
excuse the low person than the man of parts who goes astray." 

And here I would make one of my points; a theory which I 
have about the whole situation. 

If the American public wishes to feed upon personalities, 
if the American audience likes to know people, likes to make 
friends, likes to call the favorites by nicknames, first names, 
phrases why not satisfy the yearning in a decent way? The 
baseball champions are lovingly called by their first names and 
cognomens. It is "Christy" and "Tris" and "Tex" and "Babe." 
The popular candidates in politics have been those who are inti- 
mates of the crowd. It was "Teddy" Roosevelt, but it has never 
been anything but Woodrow Wilson. It was "Old Abe" Lincoln 
but only William McKinley. It was "Uncle Joe" Cannon but 
only Elihu Root. It is easy to detect differences, 

The way in which Roosevelt became a man of the crowd never 
detracted from his dignity, his power, his influence. In fact, 
through his very connections with the populace, he strengthened 
his virtues and his following. There is nothing debasing in 
good, clean fellowship and friendship. Intimacy only brings 
contempt when it exposes the baser side. That adage is all 
wrong "Familiarity breeds contempt" — I can't agree with it. For, 
the better you know the decent people, the more you love them. 
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The man up there on the pedestal may hold your respect, but 
respect is only a passive, inactive quality, while love is a dominant, 
active quality. You may respect the man but you cannot shout 
about him, as you do about the one you adore. 

What I am driving toward is this statement: If the people 
really prefer to know the artists and can so be drawn toward 
the art, let us supply that innate craving! Only, let us supply 
healthy, respect-producing material, in preference to the vulgar, 
scavenger-information. 

Therefore, as I stated at the beginning, being a party to 
the crimes which are condemned by the ultra-conservatives of 
art — those who hold that nothing shall be added to the performance 
itself — that the music is the all-in-all and loses dignity when 
frills or fancies are added ; therefore, let me explain myself. Long 
ago, I sensed the attitude of the great wide public toward music. 
Long ago, I tried in a hundred ways with hundreds of people 
individually, ways and means of interesting those foreign to the 
concert-hall, in concerts. The concert as such held no attrac- 
tion. The artist as such held no attraction. The music as such 
held no attraction, but the human elements in the music and the 
artists did arouse the response of the novice. 

If the two young ladies who are trying to decide what to do 
with their Saturday afternoon and the two dollars and war tax 
apiece they possess (in addition to carfare) are in a predicament — 
I should like to turn them to the concert-hall. If they must 
have somebody they can "adore," let it be the singer instead of the 
comedy star. If they must have something to talk about and to 
feast their romantic minds upon, let it be the slavish career which 
has held this brilliant young artist — the struggles through which 
he has passed, the things he is seeking to accomplish with his 
music. Let them have their human information, let them know 
the human tragedies and comedies and adventures which are 
wrapped up in the music upon the program. If the art-temple 
needs some sort of shirt-sleeve diplomacy to get the crowds, 
let it be uplifting matter and not the confabs of the saloon. 

If the newspapers say that news is what they want of music 
and musicians, make the news — but don't let the information be 
morbid and scandalous. Let it be something decent and healthy. 
There is news aplenty of the latter order. In place of the monkey- 
house incident, there could be told how Caruso refused to pre- 
cipitate a calamity in an operatic situation, by declining an offer 
to sing (his appearance would have ruined the competitive impres- 
sario, his friend). In place of the Zaza powder-puff story, there 
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could be told how Farrar picked a young man, one Edgar Schofield 
and by giving him a chance on tour, instantly made an American 
singer famous. In place of the Cavalieri jewels, there could be 
published the account of how she won the love of all Paris, when 
she appeared in the simplest of black gowns, the jewels carried 
behind her by a servant, to prove that simplicity made her far 
more interesting. 

Cast the pearls of human information about artists, compo- 
sers, living and dead before the multitude and do not think that 
it is lessening the purity of great art, if by so doing the stage is 
set for the performance with listeners out front. For instance, 
if a man has come because he has acquired a genuine respect for 
the violinist, through accounts he has read of him, does that in 
anyway hurt the violinist's performance? Does it not mean, 
instead, that the notes of the violin will fall upon a soil favorable 
and interested? During the war I used to say in defence of 
my plan of humanizing the ink-printed names of programmed 
composers, the following: "Now if you read a letter from a boy 
at the front, it may be interesting. But if by any chance you 
had met him sometimes, could remember how he looked, how 
he talked — what a different sensation that reading would give 
you! So with the music of Chopin or Beethoven. If you under- 
stand the personalities of those men — not how or where they 
studied or what technical plans they had in mind — but rather 
the human lives they led, so that you can sympathize, struggle 
with, suffer with, laugh with them — then the music becomes a 
more human document for you to hear." 

I have followed this practice; herein are my offenses; I have 
brought the dead and living composers and artists into the circle 
of the novice's acquaintainship. I have introduced the masters 
to the young man and woman, and the young man and woman 
have seen what the masters looked like — how they talked, how 
they walked, what they had been hoping for — and when the 
music of those masters was played, the new young man and woman 
listened with a sense of ownership. George Sand once remarked 
toward the end of her life, "Now, when I hear a fine composition, 
I imagine it not written by somebody else; I feel a partial owner- 
ship in the work of art, because I know the one who composed it." 

When we speak of "people" we talk of the crowd outside, and 
the poor "people" must stand the whippings we give them. We 
condemn the "people" because they whisper ear-to-ear and head- 
to-head the scandal-offerings and pay no attention to the art that 
is in the background. We do not forget that the newspapers 
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which print such rubbish are more responsible and though the 
editors fall upon the excuse "we are giving the people what they 
want" that is not so at all. The people take what is given to 
them. And the position for a decent journalist to take is this: "I 
will give the people what they ought to get — what I think is 
the best." 

There is a place even for shirt-sleeve diplomats in music. 
But the shirt-cuffs must be clean. 

Let us deal in personalities if it will help to draw the larger 
crowd to fine art, but let us use the sort of publicity which will 
not put a stench in the nostrils of decent people. It is quite 
possible and within the province of the radically conservative 
builders of culture to give the novices among art patrons, a running 
start. Yes, I have been guilty of this sort of shirt-sleeve 
diplomacy. I show Beethoven in his dirty torn yellow waistcoat; 
Mendelssohn as a petted boy; Mozart as a wonder-child never 
growing up; Tschaikowsky as going into melancholia over his 
hypochondriac tendencies. Gluck is there reaching over the 
dining-table, his manners boorish; Saint-Saens is indulging him- 
self by running away from Paris; old Lalo is growing older in his 
disappointments, sitting in the sun on a public park bench; — 
humans, personalities all. 

Here are our artists — Godowsky arguing with his daughter 
about the movies in which she would star; Kreisler discussing the 
maid with his wife, who tells him he's late for dinner; Caruso 
modelling in clay his favorite character, "Eleazar" in "La Juive"; 
Walter Damrosch lovingly poring over his father's momentos; 
Gerarldine Farrar studying the history of art and hoping she may 
leave behind her something other than the memory of a voice; — 
humans all, personalities all. 

What shall we call it?. . . . Will Musical Art permit 
yellow journalism to continue its condescending attitude to- 
ward musical news, or the scandal-mongering minions to whisper 
head-to-head of scandal? 



